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the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should 
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letters for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


que tradition about the secret resting- 

place of the bones of St. Cuthbert which 
is said to be handed down in the English 
Benedictine Order, is just now exciting 
interest in the North. In an interview in 
The Universe Abbot Butler, O.S.B., states 
that he and the Cardinal Gasquet are the 
only living custodians of the secret, which is 
contained in a plan and a set of doggerel 
Latin verses. The third (there are normally 
three), Abbot Smith, O.S.B., died a short 
time ago, and his successor will be appointed 
when the General Chapter of the Order 
meets in the summer. Abbot Butler is in 
favour of testing the authenticity of the 
tradition by examining the site indicated, 
if the necessary consent of the General 
Chapter of the Benedictine Order is obtained 
for divulging the secret. Dean Welldon 
and the Chapter of Durham Cathedral have 
expressed their readiness to further any in- 
vestigation the Benedictines desire, 

St. Cuthbert died in 687 and his body has 
been exhumed at least five times since its 
first burial; in 697 (when Bede says it was 
found unchanged with ‘the joints still 
flexible); in 1104 (when the coffin was three 
times opened in the presence of trustworthy 
witnesses, who certified its incorruption); in 
1537 (when Henry VIII’s commissioners 
reported that it was still intact, though one 
of the legs was broken by rough handling) ; 
in 1827 (by the Dean and Chapter of Dur- 
ham), and in 1874 (when the whole of the 
skeleton was found, together with many other 
bones, and among them the frontal bone of 
alarge skull—one half of the forehead cut 
away— believed to be part of the head of 


King Oswald). This body rests behind the 
High Altar of Durham Cathedral. It is 
not supposed that the Benedictine tradition 
disputes the fact of the body lying within 
the Cathedral; what it asserts is that it 
lies in some other site. Archbishop Eyre 
in his ‘ History of St. Cuthbert’ (we quote 
from The Yorkshire Post—Jan. 19), says: 
‘“There is no doubt that the carved coffin 
discovered in 1827 was the original coffin of 
St. Cuthbert, but the skeleton found was not, 
that of the Saint.’ 


AFTER exercising the brains of all the in- 
genious people in England for months 
in the search for a motto for London, and 
receiving floods of suggestions, the London 
County Council, at its meeting on Tuesday 
last, adopted, by 39 votes to 31, the word 
‘*London ”’ for that purpose. This reminds 
us of Mme de Sévigne's grandchild, Pauline, 
who was laughed at by her grandmother for 
proudly setting out to find a wonderful, witty 
pet-name to call her by, and ending by dis- 
covering ‘‘Madame.’”’ The L.C.C. hereby 
disregard the advice of Garter King of Arms, 
and ignore the possibility of the arms with 
that motto being mistaken for the arms of 
the City of London. 


R. LENNOX ROBINSON, addressing the 
Manchester Playgoers’ Club last Sun- 
day, uttered sundry strictures upon play- 
wrights and their claims upon the production 
of a piece. It was their wont to resist any 
cutting of the parts; and he recalled the 
condition upon which Mr. Bernard Shaw 
had permitted ‘ Back to Methusaleh’ to be 
performed at Sheffield—not a cut was to be 
made. Mr. Robinson would not, he said, 
produce a play on those terms; he did not 
‘“see why at the theatre they should be under 
the tryanny of the written word.’’ Closer 
and closer combination between the play- 
wright, producer and player is, in his 
opinion, the only way to “ get real art”’ in 
the theatre; and for this we must come to 
“ acknowledgment of the fact that the play- 
wright had to bow his head, as the player 
had had to bow his.” This argument 
hardly allows adequate prerogative to the 
inventor of the drama. The fundamental 
dramatic conception, of which the words are 
the first and the permanent vehicle, seems, 
after all, on a different level from the ideas 
of the producer or the interpretation of the 
player. 


N his lecture at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects on Monday last Dr.: 
Oscar Faber drew a startling picture of the 
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conditions under which some London build- tenant of the last five years was this year 
ings stand. He instanced a six-storeyed | again successful; he got the land this year 
warehouse upon a foundation of river-mud, , for £6 10s. instead of £12 10s., the rent of 
which could be made safe in the ordinary | the last occasion. 
way only by taking the foundation ten feet | . os 2 
below the basement. This formidable enter- gg the 
prise was however renounced in favour of | warden of the 
floating’ the building on the black mud | them and gave them interesting historical 
at a higher level upon a concrete raft. The | particulars. A fraternity was founded i 
builder who received instructions to carry | 499 which was formed into a com bes 
out the work was mightily alarmed and gtatite in the reign of Edward Pe a 
formally disclaimed responsibility for any | received under Edward their first charte 
disastrous results. He had levels taken at | empowering them to search for false ’ 
each stanchion every week throughout the | yon | aon a or fine delinquents The 
process of construction, but a year after the system of letter-marks, running in cycles re 
completion he was amazed to find that not a 99 years, by which sankewe of oxtities can be 
movement had been detected by his levelling. | jgentified is still in use; and the Company 
THE Boston-Harvard Expedition, working | likewise still make the ‘‘ test of the pyx.” 
in the neighbourhood of the Giza pyra- | Every year one gold coin in every 2,000 made 
mids, has made, among others, the find of | at the Mint, and one silver coin out of every 
two small tombs of priests of the Sixth £198 minted, are submitted to them and 
Dynasty which are of very high interest | they also test yearly the currencies of 
indeed. The two were father and son, by | Australia, South Africa and Canada, 
name Qa’ar and Iduw. An account in some | 
detail, of the unusual type of tomb, and of | 
the beautiful decoration still in good. 
preservation will be found in The Times of 


N the first of a series of lectures at the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Sir Arthur 
| Keith yesterday brought forward some facts 
Jan. 20. _ and considerations which go to modify the 
: . | now common opinion concerning the descent 
HE Trish Times reports that the fishermen | of man. Examination of remains of pre- 
* of Cardigan Bay have been reduced to | historic man in South Africa have revealed 
inactivity by an invasion of seals. The him as possessor of a large brain. The mounds 
seals have been breeding in caves about two about Port Elizabeth yield evidence of a 
miles from Nevin in South Carnarvonshire, | cylture similar to the Mediterranean pre- 
and have been attacking the nets, damaging historic culture. It was an error to assume 
them and taking the herrings, often follow- | that the further one went back the more one 
ing the boats to the shore. The Ministry would find man approximating to the negro 
of Fisheries has been compelled to give type; on the contrary the pre-historic negro 
attention to this. The Doon was sent out was less negroid that his descendants. 
to deal with the seals in their breeding- : 
places, but these were found to be mostly LAst Monday morning the Monarch, 
in inaccessible places, and only three seals obsolete battle-ship, was towed out of 
were killed. he Sound by half-a-dozen tugs, Bs 
; ee oe er way to a spot in the Atlantic, to bes 
E note in poser Post there by the gunfire of the Atlantic Fleet, 
an account of a candle auction wilc’'! in accordance with the Washington Treaty.- 
took place last week at Old Bolingbroke in The M well 
ancient benefactor gave a close of land—‘‘ the A singular melancholy case is reported from 
Poor Folks Close ’’—for the benefit of poor Berlin—the arrest of a well-known Ger- 
villagers, upon the condition—which has! man historian upon a charge of having 
always been observed—that it should be let by | formed for himself a large collection of rare 
candle auction every five years. In the} State documents out of State archives to 
recent instance the Rector, according to| which in his capacity of historian he had 
custom, presided over the auction, which was | access. The discovery of his accumulation 
attended by most of the villagers. A pin) was made through some of the documents 
was inserted in a candle, which then was | having been sold by a friend of his to book- 
lighted whereupon bidding began.  The/ sellers and having been recognised’ by 
bidder of the moment when the pin is reached | Viennese archivists from the descriptions im 
by the flame and falls secures the land. The | the booksellers’ catalogues. i 
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Literary and Historical, 
Notes. 


MONUMENTS IN TODDINGTON CHURCH 
AND CHURCHYARD. 


‘-— Monuments in Toddington Church are 
many of them of a highly interesting 
character, and have in part been noted pre- 
viously. There are however in the chapel 
of St. James, called also the Cheney chapel, 
four altar tombs with recumbent efligies and 
two others, also with effigies, in arched 
recesses in the south wall, on which some 
observations may be made. 

These were described as long ago as 1804, 

in The Gentleman’s Magazine (Yart i. pp. 
505-8), but, no doubt owing to the damage 
which even then had taken place, the arms 
were indifferently deciphered, and perhaps 
as a consequence the attributions were 
entirely fanciful. In Mise. Gen. et Her., vol. 
ii., p. 434, the inscriptions and arms of two 
of these are again described, with others in | 
the north transept and the chancel; the 
celebrated one to Henrietta Maria, Baroness 
Wentworth, in the north transept is one of 
these. 
_ In view of the differences expressed by 
various authors, it may be permissible first 
to endeavour to clear up the identity of the 
four, which are left in some doubt, in the 
south chapel. 

The oldest of these is that against the 
west wail. In The Gentleman’s Magazine | 
it is suggested this might be John de Chenei, 
Sheriff (9, 10, Edw. 1). It may be observed 
that the Cheneys had no connection so far 
‘as.we are aware with Toddington at that 
period. Sir Thomas Cheney, who married 
Anne, the daughter of Sir John Broughton, 
and thus acquired the manor of Toddington, 
was father to Henry, Lord Cheney, who 
entertained Queen Elizabeth at his newly- 
built mansion, they being the first members 
of that family to reside there. 

The arms of Peyvre: Three fleurs de lis 
on a chevron, still to be seen, though muti- 
lated, on the breast, sufficiently attest the 
family of the knight in question, and the 
armour would appear to be of the fourteenth 
century. This points to Nicholas Peyvre, 
who died 1362, father of Thomas Peyvre; 
and we find in the will of the latter, pre- 
served in Lambeth Palace library (Chichele, 
vol. i. fo. 414a), that there is a bequest ‘‘ to 


Prests to synge for me and Margerie my 


wyf Fader and mother”’ in the chapel ‘ of 
Seint Jame in the Churche of Todyngton,”’ 
and a further bequest ‘‘to amende platys 
[probably brasses] withynne the Churche of 
Yodyngton wher my fader and moder lyen.”’ 
These extracts, therefore, sufficiently estab- 
lish that Nicholas Peyvre, the father of 
Thomas, was buried in this chapel, and leave 
little room for doubt as to the identity of 
the tomb. Fragments of brass of this 
period also remain, but have been wrongly 
attributed to John Broughton. The two 
tombs in arched recesses in the south wall of 
the chapel, one with the effigy of a knight, 
the other with that of a woman, seem un- 
questionably to be those of the above Thomas 
Veyvre and Margaret his wife. In the will 
already quoted from, Thomas Peyvre directed 
his ‘‘ body to be beryed in the Chapel of 
Seynt Jame in the Church of Todynton be 
Margarete my wyf.”’ 

The Peyvre arms are also to be discerned 
on the breasts of both the foregoing figures, 
and confirmation of their identity is found 
in a manuscript (Cott. Cleop. ciii. p. 8, B.M.) 
by Francis Thynne, Lancaster Herald, in 
1582-3, where they are thus described, under 
‘ Tuddingtone’ : 

Hic jacet Thomas Peyvre qui obiit Ao. 
MCCCCXXIX cuius anime propiciatur 
deus 

He is stately burred there cutt out of 
whit marbell in his armor about’ whose 
tombe are these scotions. 

1 Arg. on a chevron gu. three fleurs de 

lys or 

2 Gu. a bend varrey silver and 

between three escallops ar 

3 Quarterly arg. and Gu. over all a bend 

of the Second. 

4 [not tricked]. 

and the second one: 

Hic jacet .... uror Thomas Peuer cuius 
an’e propitiatur deus. She is also verye 
stately cutt out of maruell about whose 
tombe in a vaute of the Walle are these 
arms. 

1. Peyvre impaling Loring 

(Note—she ‘was daughter and co-h. 
of Sir Neil Loring). 

2. Loring. 

3. Quarterly of 4 Peyvre and Loring. 

4. Peyvre impaling Loring. 


assur 


Although the arms on these tombs are now 
missing there can thus be no doubt of their 
identity. The manuscript proceeds: 


There is likewyse another Peuer cutt 
oute of ffree stonne in Armo’ buried crosse- 
legged, one whose tombe are these armes 
and no writing: 

1 . on a chevron... 


three fleurs 
delys.... 
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2 & 4. Barry of 5Arg. and az. within a| 


bordure gu: 
3. Peyvre. 


The foregoing manuscript is quoted in 


Beds N. & Y. (1. 64), and in a footnote Mr. | 


Blaydes (now Page Turner) says “I have no | 


doubt this is the tomb of Nicholas, the | 


father of Thomas Peyvre, who married | 
Margaret daur: of Sir Thomas Arden.” 
This, of course, confirms the previous con- 
tention as to the tomb of Nicholas Peyvre. | 

The fourth tomb, which has been ques-— 
tioned, is on the east wall of the chapel, and | 
in The Gentleman’s Magazine, is suggested | 
to be that of Sir John Broughton. This 
is no doubt rightly assigned by Lysons | 
(‘ Beds,’ p. 144) and confirmed by Dodd 
(‘ Hist. of Woburn,’ p. 135) and others, to | 
Henry, Lord Cheney. On the one side of | 
it is the tomb of his mother, Anne, daughter 
of Sir John Broughton, who married Sir 
Thomas Cheney, and on the other that of — 
Jane, the wife of Henry, Lord Cheney, and | 
in both cases the arms and inscriptions to 
those ladies are still to be seen. 

In The Gentleman’s Magazine already 
uoted, the arms which were at the time on 
the tomb in the centre were similar but im- | 
perfectly described, and are no doubt those | 
of Cheney. Confirmation of this is 
to be found in Add. MS. 34376, p. 80: 

In ye middle is ye Tombe for Henry Ld 
Cheyne only son to ye Lady as before on 
wh. lies his effigy in Armour but now much 
defaced and all inscribed only four verses 
in Latin on a Square of Blue Marble placed 
at his feet 

Vera Fides Patriae Dilectio? Morum 

Candor Militiae hac Arma fuere tuae 


Ecquid restat ab haec Insignia Fama 
Coronet 


Christi morte Tibi Vita Corona datur. 
Above with ye motto Le Mieulx Que Je 
Puis, is his complementum armoriale in 
22 Coats, colours part gone or not clear in 
some places and elsewhere adjusted. 
1. Erm: on a bend sable 3 Martlets Or. 
(Cheyney). 
2. Az: 6 Lionc’lls Rampt.; 3. 2. 1 Arg.: a 
canton Ermine (Shurland of Kent). 
3. Erm: a chief pr pale indented Or and | 
gu in ye first column a rose (Shot- | 
tisbrooke). 
4. (Broughton) as in ye last. &c., &c., &e. 
(here follow other quarterings) 


The other tombs in the church, with the 
following exceptions, have been sufficiently 
described in the works alluded to; there is, 
however, on the west wall of the south | 
chapel, a marble tablet to Elizabeth Cooper, | 
daughter and sole heiress of John Cooper of ‘ 
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Bowden and Ashley in Cheshire, and Tod. 
dington Manor, who died June 6, 1855, aged 
72, whose husband, William Dodge Cooper 
Cooper, Deputy Lieutenant of Beds, and one 
of Her Majesties Justices of the Peace for 
Beds and the liberties of the Cinque Ports, 
died Aug. 9, 1860, aged 77. 

Jane, eldest daughter of the above, died 
Mar. 26, 1856, aged 49; buried in the 
transept. 

There is also in this chapel a loose stone 
inscribed ‘‘ Emma Moffatt daughter of Henry 
& Maria Baker, who died May 8th, 1816.” 

The lower part of a stone coffin, found in 


' the wall of the north porch, when it was 


rebuilt some years back, is also preserved 
there. 

Under one of the choir benches near the 
south wall of the chancel is the following, on 
marble—not previously chronicled : 

Here lyeth the Right Honourable 
Annie Ladie Wentworth, eldest 
daughter to the Right Honobl. Sir 
Thomas Wentworth Knight of the 
Bathe, Lord Wentworth and now Earle 
of Cleveland and to the Countesse ; 
Anne his wife, who dyed Ano Do. 1612 
in the 1 yeere of her age: : 

At the bottom are the Wentworth arms, 
quarterly” of four. 

As some monuments described in previous 
publications have already disappeared and 
extensive alterations in the Church are in 
contemplation, it may be well to record the 
above: some of which are indeed threatened 
with removal ! 

There was formerly in the nave a stone of 
“Mr, Thomas Cooke, citizen and goldsmith 
of Foster Lane, London, who died Dec. 6, 
1761, aged 59;’’ and on the same was in- 
scribed, ‘‘ Mr. Richard Gurney, Citizen and 
Goldsmith, late of London, died July 27, 
1767, aged 66."" (Misc. Gen. et Hen., vol. 
iii. 450). 

This is now used as a hearth stone to the 
furnace which heats the church, and is some 
three feet under ground ! 

Jos. Hreut Brunvett. 


(To be concluded). 


MILITIA COMMISSIONS. CO. CAVAN. 
(See exlvi. pp. 353, 391, 431, 464; cxlvii. 
pp. 151, 298, 314). 


An asterisk denotes that biographical 
information will be found below, in an 
alphabetical order. 
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of Horse commanded by Lord Viscount | Brockhill Newburgh, Esqr., and to be Capt. 
_ Lanesborough. Dated 30 June, 1740. — of a Troop in the said Regiment, by com- 
1, The Colonel’s Troop. | mission dated 30 June, 1740. 
George Nichol, Capt.-Lieut. 


Robert tition Mle Thomas Burrowes, of Stradone, High 


‘ ie : | Sheriff 1743, J.P. June 22, 1744, was eldest 

_ 2 The Lieut.-Colonel’s Troop. /son of Robert Burrowes, by Anne Harris, 
Norris Thompson, Lieut. _and nephew and heir of Thomas Burrowes, 
Francis Young, Cornet. 'cf Stradone (see 1708 list). He married 
Richard Davis, Qr. Mr. 1740, Jane, daughter of Thomas Nesbitt, of 


3. Thomas Nesbitt, Esqr., Major and_ Lismore,’ M.P. (see 1715), and had issue, for 
Capt. (Cosby Nesbitt,* Esqr., Major Wom see Burke’s Landed Gentry.’ He 
and Capt. in the room of Thomas Was called ** the younger,” to distinguish 
Nesbitt, Esqr., who has resigned, by him from his mother’s second husband, 
Commission dated ye 5th day of Thomas Burrowes, of Ranaghan, otherwise 


Oct., 1745). _ Fernsborough, Co. Longford (married before 
Robert Farris, Gent., Lieut. Nov. 17, 1729), eldest son of Alexander Bur- 
John Sample, Gent., Cornet. _ dowes of the same. 

William Wood, Gent., Qr. Mr. Benjamin Copenanp, of Bensfort, Co. 


Meath, High Sheriff Co. Cavan 1736 and Co. 


4. James Sanderson, Esqr., Capt. Meath 1751, was son of William Copeland, 


Edward Betty, Lieut. 


ot Ballynagon, Meath, who appears to 

Ge _ have married a Miss Chapman, as in his will, 
ae ; | dated April 5, 1732, proved Prerog. Feb. 17, 

vacat. 5. John Cramer, Esqr., Capt. | 1734/5, he mentions his brother-in-law, Wil- 


(George Leslie the younger, the 9th liam Chapman, of Killua (father of Ben- 
Nov., 1745). jamin, whose son was Sir Benjamin Chap- 
John Mee, Lieut. man, oart., of Killua). Capt. Copeland’s 


Marshall Mee,* Cornet. sisters were Elizabeth, inarried John Jones, 
Francis Hollyday, Qr. Mr. of Belturbet (see 1708 list), and Mary, 

6. John Jones, Esqr., Capt. | married, settlements, Nov. 29, 1744, Charles 
Robert Hume, Lieut. Grattan, Fellow Trin. Coll., Dublin, and 
Richard Stephens, Cornet. Head Master of Enniskillen School (son of 
James Barry, Qr. Mr. the Rev. Patrick Grattan, D.D.), by whom 

3 she had a son, William Grattan, eventually 

waeat. 7. John Standford, Esqr., Capt. of Bensfort, High Sheriff, Co. Meath 1778. 


(David Jones,* Capt. by commission jjrs, Grattan was no doubt the lady alluded 

dated bg 6 Dec., 1745). to by the Rev. Thomas Sheridan 4 a letter 
Joshua Veich, Lieut. from Co. Cavan to Dean Swift, dated July 
Robert Standford, Cornet. 20, 1736, ‘‘The ladies are full of your 
James Thornton, Qr. Mr. coming, viz.:—-my wife, two ladies Lanes- 


8. Benjamin Copeland,* Esqr., Capt. = borough . .. . . Mrs. Jones, Beauty Cope- 
James Magrath, Lieut. all your Cavan mistresses.’’ 
Edward Reily, Cornet. David Jones, of Belturbet, and of Bens- 
George Wood, Qr. Mr. fort and Beaupark, Co. Meath, High Sheriff 

9. Thomas Burrowes* the younger, Esqr., ~ Uo. Cavan 1763, Provost of Belturbet four 

Capt. times from 1751 to 1756, was eldest son of 
Isaac Bredin, Lieut. John Jones, junior (see 1708 list), by Eliza- 
Mark Magrath, Cornet. | beth Copeland (see above). He married Ist, 
James Kellett, Qr. Mr. Anne, daughter of John Moutray, of Favour 


» Royal, Co. Tyrons (this marriage, alluded to 
John Maxwell, Esqr., Colonel of a Regt. of | in B.L.G, 1863, under ‘* Moutray,”’ has been 
‘agoons raised or to be raised, and to he omitted in later editions of that work, but 
Capt. of a Troop in the said Regiment, by is proved by the will of John Jones above- 
commission dated 30 June, 1740. _ mentioned), and 2nd, Nov. 21, 1766, Sidney, 

| daughter of Theophilus Shawe, and died 
Thomas Newburgh,* Esq., Colonel of the  Dec., 1785, having had two sons and five 
Regiment of Dragoons lately commanded by | daughters (most or all of whom were by his 
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second wife), viz.:—(1) John Copeland, of 
Holles Deer Park, Belturbet; (2) Fielding 
Shawe, Capt. 6th Dragoons. (1) Sidney, 
married Sept., 1798, Cuffe Browne, nephew of 
John, 1st Lord Kilmaine; (2) Mary Anne, 
married Capt. John Bolton, 5th Royal Irish 
Dragoons; (3) Margaret; (4) Frances Anne, 
married, 1791, Rear-Admiral Sir Chichester 
Fortescue, Ulster King of Arms; (5) Anna, 
married Feb, 18, 1802, George French, Q.C., 
3rd son of Colonel Arthur French, of French. 
Park, Co. Roscommon, M.P. 


Marshall Mer, of Butler’s Bridge, Co. 
Cavan (Lieut. 1756), was elder son of John 
Mee, of Butler’s Bridge. He married, 1743, 
Elizabeth, only daughter of Edward Reilly, 
of Cullentra and Tullicoe (see 1727-8 list), 
and lost his life in one of the greatest 
maritime disasters that ever happened in the 
Irish Sea. He had gone to England on 
business connected with his lands in Leicester- 
shire, and on the return journey embarked 
at Parkgate in the Dublin Trader, Capt. 
White, on Friday, Oct. 27, 1758. The ship 
went down next day, and a large number of 
passengers were drowned, including the 5th 
Earl of Drogheda and his son, Mr. Cibber 
the comedian, and Mr. Maddox and Miss 
Wilkinson, celebrated equilibrists. (Bel- 
fast Newsletter, Nov. 21, 1758, and Chancery 
Bill, Nixon v. Mee, June 12, 1772). By 
his wife, who married 2nd, 1769, Mathew 
Nixon, J.P., Ensign 61st Foot, he had (with 
two daughters, Elizabeth, married 1778, 
Perrott Thornton, of Grenville, Co. Cavan, 
and Catherine, married as his second wife, 
Samuel Knipe, of Belturbet) an only son, 


George Mee, of Butler’s Bridge, who married, 
settlements, dated Nov. 35, 1777, Martha, 
daughter of the Rev. James Cooksey, Rector 
of Castleterra, Co, Cavan, by Susanna, sister 
of George Moore, and had issue. 

Cosby Nespitt, of Lismore, M.P. Cavan | 
Borough 1750-67, High Sheriff 1764, J.P. 
Nov. 9, 1745, was eldest son of Thomas 
Nesbitt, M.P. (see 1715 list) by Jane Cosby. 
He married ‘‘ at her father’s seat at Bawn- 
boy,’’ settlements, dated Sept. 17, 1743, 
Anne, daughter of John Enery (see 1715 list) 
and grand-daughter of Thomas Nixon, ‘‘a 
beautiful young Lady of fine accomplish- | 
ments, and 7,000/. Fortune.’’ (Pue’s | 
Occurrences, Sept. 24, which states that the | 
bridegroom was ‘‘ a Gentleman of 1,200I. per | 


ann. real estate, and of unblemished 
character’’). Arthur O’Neill, the Irish 
harper, in his Memoirs describes Cosby | 


Nesbitt as ‘‘a finished Gentleman in every 
respect.’’ Mrs. Nesbitt was buried at Kil-. 


more, June 8, 1775, and her husband’s wili 
dated Nov. 28, 1777, was proved Prerog. 
July 27, 1791. He had surviving issue, with 
two daughters, Mary, wife of William 
Moore, of Tullyvin, Co. Cavan, and Jane, 
wife of James Young, of Lahard, same (o., 
five sons, viz., (1) Thomas, of Lismore, 
Colonel in the Army, formerly 5th Royal 
Irish Dragoons, M.P. Cavan Borough 1768. 
99, High Sheriff 1769, ancestor of Nesbitt, 
now Burrowes, of Lismore; (2) John, M.P, 
Winchelsea 1780-84, 1784-90, Gatton 1790-96, 
and Bodmin 1796-1802, a friend of the Prince 
Regent, and owner of Gainsborough’s Blue 
Boy. (See ‘N. & Q.,’ 4S. vii. 366, 391). 
He died March 15, 1817; (3) Cosby, entered 
T.C.D. Jan. 28, 1768, buried at Kilmore 
April 16, 1768; (4) Albert (Rev.), Chaplain 
to the Prince Regent, Vicar of Denn, Co. 
Cavan, and Prebendary of Ballysonan, Kil- 
dare, died unm. Jan, 30, 1822; (5) Robert. 


Thomas NewsurGu, of Ballyhaise, High 
Sheriff 1742, J.P. Aug. 14, 1739, was eldest 
son of Col. Brockhill, Newburgh, M.P. (see 
1708 list), by Mary Moore. He entered 
T.C.D. May 7, 1710, aged 15, B.A. 1714, and 
married 1st, March 17, 1743, Charity Julia, 
daughter of Henry Blake, of Lahinch, Co. 
Mayo, High Sheriff Co. Mayo 1727, by 
Charity, daughter of Maurice Annesley, of 
Littlerath, Co. Kildare. She died Nov. 20, 
1745, and he married 2nd, Jan. 16, 1746/7, 
Martha, 3rd daughter of Colonel Henry 
Cary, of Dungiven, Co. Derry, M.P. Col. 
Newburgh died Sept., 1776, and his widow 
married 2nd, the Very Rev. William Cradock, 
D.D., Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. 


H. B. Swayzy. 


A CENTRAL AFRICAN PASTIME. 


[? is a long time since I was domiciled with 

children, but I have still opportunities 
of noticing their manners and customs, and 
am not unobservant. Indoors they enjoy 
dancing, play-acting and table games; im 
the open they essay cricket, and enjoy 
heartily the coarse delights of hockey and 
football, but I do not think that either small 
boys or girls take pleasure in singing-games, 
or in pastimes such, for instance, as “ There 
came three Dukes a-riding,’’ ‘‘ Bull in the 
ring,’ “ Tag”? and Dropping the handker- 
chief,’’ which used to be gone through with 
great zest. From a missionary magazine 
pertaining to Central Africa a friend has 
supplied me with details of a native pastime 
which may appeal to the taste of English 
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juveniles. I append it for their consider- 


ation : 


‘Nine or ten girls sat on the ground, in a. 


close line, with legs straight out in front. 
One girl with a decided gift for acting gave 
herself the part of “‘ Grannie.” She lay down 
across the outstretched legs (which for the 
moment represented, I think, the strands of a 
roped bedstead) and pretended to go to he 
The children near bent over and_ gently 
pinched her, making a whirring sound, to 
imitate mosquitos. Grannie tossed and 
groaned, tried fruitlessly to brush them away, 
and at last got up in despair 

She then counted her nine children, told 
them to be yood, and went off to dig in her 
field, saying gravely, ‘““I expect to find you 
all here when I come back.”’ She hobbled off, 
limping and leaning on her stick, but was 
by a chorus of laughter, and_ re- 
turned, asking, with her head on one side, 


in the quaintest imitation of an old lady’s | 


expression, ‘‘ What are you laughing at?” 


“That sore of yours,” came 
“the way you limp. You’d better put some 
lime on it.”” She shook her head at them and 
went a few yards to an imaginary field and 
began to till it with an imaginary hoe. 

From the other side there stole up silently 
another actor, waving a stick. “ I carry 
of one of you, you won’t tell, will you?” 
“We won’t tell,” came the answer, and the 
raider seized the end child by the hand and 
the two ran off. 

“Grannie,” called the children, ‘ come and 
have a drink of water,’’ and she _ returned, 
starting as she looked at them. ‘“ Where’s 
the other one?’ bartered her.” 
“What for?” ‘Some bran.” Where is 
it?’ “ We’ve eaten it up.” “And what shall 
Teat?” “ You can eat frogs.” 

This whole play was repeated, beginning 
each time with the going to sleep, rntil no 
children were left after which “Grannie ” pre- 


tended to take up her pestle and began to. 


grind oil seeds in her mortar. 

The kidnapped children in the distance 
smelt them and rushed back with cries of joy. 
Each village seemed to have its own ver- 
sion of the common games, and in three dif- 
ferent villages I have seen these and other 
= played one after another for hours at 

ime. 


_ From some pagan hold missionaries wrote 
in East and West that the natives enjoyed a 
certain singing-game, the song of which was 
so improper that it was necessary to dis- 
courage the repetition of it. 
missioners could not set decent words to the 
popular melody left me wondering. If 


apostles to us considered ‘‘ For he’s a jolly | 


good fellow’? improper, some ‘‘ mute, in- 
glorious’? Kipling would soon bestir him- 
wlf to provide a substitute. 

St. Switary. 


the chorus, | 


Why the good | 


| Readers’ Queries. 


{ 

'QIR JOHN FORTESCUE AND NORTON 
ST. PHILIP.—Norton St. Philip, some 
| eight miles from Bath, is well-known for 
| its veautiful old inn, the George, with its 
| traditions of Monmouth. The church also 
is imteresting; and there are many old 
/ houses. But there is another association 
| concerning which little seems to be known. 
Sir John Fortescue, Chief Justice and 
Chancellor to Henry VI, married Isabella, 
| daughter of John James of Philips Norton, 
| Ksq., and on a house still standing there is, 
| 1 understand—I have not myself seen it—a 
| Stone shield bearing Fortescue’s arms. It 
is probable that the James family lived at 
the Manor House (now Manor Farm), and 
their memory is preserved by the name of a 
field, ‘‘ James Field,’ within the parish. 
There is, moreover, in the church an unusual 
—Il almost think unique—monumental effigy 
of a barrister-at-law, very well preserved in 
the main, and interestingly habited. He 
wears a pleated gown or tunic, reaching 
nearly to the ankle; it fits closely up to the 
chin and has a row of buttons for a few 
inches down—no other fastening is visible. 
There is no belt, but a loose baldric supports 
a long dagger. The face, in spite of mutila- 
tion, has character, and suggests a man of 
early middle age. The headgear is inter- 
esting, as it is said to be characteristic of 
his profession; it resembles a flowerpot in 


shape, and is edged with narrow fur. The 
date is said to be about 1460. The recess 
and base have been much restored, and 


there are neither armorial bearings nor in- 
scription; but the feet of the figure rest on 
what appears to be a dog, but not a hound. 
It is just possible that this effigy, unnamed 
and unidentified, may be a James—possibly 
a brother of Fortescue’s wife, as the date 
suits; and it would be very interesting to 
trace out any further connection of the great 
Jurist with the place, and with the James 
family, and I should be grateful for any 
information that would help. For instance, 
is it known what arms were borne by James 
of Philips Norton, and where Fortescue was 
‘married? The church registers do not go 
| so far back. 
M. C. B. 


| (SLO: ANSLO.-~- As Norway’s Capital 
| has now reverted, after three centuries, 
‘to her ancient name of Oslo, it would be 


‘ interesting to have the etymology of the old 
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name explained. The name, in its seven- | book,”” bought from Francis Harvey, print- 
teenth century Dutch form, has been im- seller, since 1875. 


mortalised by Rembrandt in one of his | 


marvellous portrait etchings. 
Anslo is a name well known to all who 
are acquainted with Rembrandt’s works. 


If | 
my memory serves me, the subject of the | 


information about these letters would be 
| gratefully received. 
M. R. 
ITTLE BOYS AT BALLS. — In ‘The 
Watsons’ Jane Austen makes the party 


etching was a doctor and general practitioner | from Osborne Castle arrive earlier than 


at Amsterdam in Rembrandt’s days. 


Norway’s capital, wherefrom, I believe, his 
father had migrated to Holland. 


W. vet Court. 
Hotel de France, Arcachon, France. 


UGAR MANUFACTURE AT BRISTOL. 
—TI shall be very glad if readers of ‘N. 
and «.’ can help me with information 
regarding the introduction and rise of the 
sugar manufacture in Bristol. Any account 


_. 1 usual at the first ball of the winter “ for the 
have no books of reference at hand to verify; | 


but have no need of books for making the | 
statement on my own responsibility, that the | 
name of the sitter was derived from that of | 


gratification of Mrs. blake’s little boy, who 
Was uncommonly fond of dancing.’’ He was 
ten years old, the nephew of the parson who 
had been Lord Osborne’s tutor; and Miss 
Osborne herself had promised to dance the 
first two dances with him. Miss Osborne, how- 
ever, broke her word to him, being carried 


' off by a more exciting partner, and then the 


—books, letters, or other business documents | 


—lent me would be carefully preserved and 
returned intact. 


I am anxious to know the terms of an 
early apprentice indenture, and of partner- | 


ship agreements. 


the last three centuries would also be grate- 
fully received. 
I. V. Hatt. 


AMING OF SHIPS. — ComManver 
most interesting com- 
munication, ‘ Old Crocks,’ suggests to me to 
ask him—in regard to His Majesty’s Navy— 
by whom, and on what principle, their names 
are given to the ships, and why names 
are changed? I have been told that to 
change her name is believed to bring a ship 
bad luck. ‘‘ Tickler’’ and ‘‘ Griper’’ have a 
comic and trivial sound, but in general the 
names given are most happy inventions. 


F. E. H. R. 


ETTERS OF DR. JOHNSON AND 
MRS. CHARLOTTE LENNOX.—I am 
anxious to find the following letters by Mrs. 
Lennox, novelist and dramatist, friend of 
Dr. Johnson : 

A.L.S. 2 pp. 4to., Nov. 21, 1751, sold to 
Pearson and Co., 5, Pall Mall Place, about 
1889, and purchased from them ; 

A.L.S. 2 pp. 4to., June 17, 1777, to Dr. 
Johnson, bought from Maggs Bros. some- 
time since 1907 ; 

Letter of Dr. Johnson, A.L.S., 1 p. 4to., 


Any information relating | 
to any firm of Bristol sugar refiners during | 
| Greenlands, 


'monger’’ (? Timber merchant). 


'from whom it 


Dec, 10, 1751, mentioning ‘‘ our Charlotte’s | 


pretty heroine, out of a generous impulse, 
seeing his immense disappointment, said to 
him, ‘‘I shall be very happy to dance with 
you, sir, if you like it.” Was it usual, at 
that time, to take little boys to assemblies, 
and to treat them, and address them, as if 
they were grown up? Are there any examples 
of this in other novels, or in letters or 
memoirs ? 
Foncay. 
OBERT AYRE (AYRES). — He was of 


Fountain Court, St. Clement Danes, and: 


** Wood 
Can any 
reader give me further particulars of him 
and his family? In deeds concerning the 
Greenlands property the name is spelled 
Ayre, Ayres, Eyre and Eyres. 

His tombstone was to be seen in the 
Churchyard of Henley-on-Thames when 
Burns wrote, and was inscribed: ‘‘ Mr. 
Robt. Ayre, 19 Jan., 1728, aged 68. Mr. 
Robert Ayre, his son, aged 32, 23 Augt., 
17—.”’ His widow, Elizabeth, married Mr. 
John Pyle, and he left surviving issue two 
co-heiresses: Elizabeth, who married Henry 
Stevens, Proctor of Doctors Commons and 
ob. c. 1780; and Ann, who m. Mr. John 
Clerke, of Henley, and apparently died with- 
out issue, 

Davenport’s ‘ High Sheriffs of Oxford,’ p. 
63, gives a note on the Greenlands property, 
as follows :— 

The mansion sold 1651 to Bulstrode White 
locke, Esq., who transferred it to Pennington 
Alston, from whom it passed to Robert Chand- 
ler, Esq., of London, in 1669; from him it was 
conveyed to John Green, Esq., who was Lord of 
the Manor, 1687. Green bequeathed this estate 
to his two daughters, and by agreement Mill 
End passed to the eldest, who was married; 
it passed to Robert Lane, Esq. 
ucks, 1750. His widow Anne 
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was subsequently married to Rev. Thos. Hinde, ; 


and, surviving hiw, possessed that part of the | 
estate called Mill End or Yewden. 


But Greenlands became the property of the | 
second daughter, who was married to Mr. | 
Baker, by whom that property was sold, 1719, | 
to Mr. Robert Ayre, and, passing in marriage | 
by Elizabeth, his daughter and heiress, to 
Henry Stevens, Esq., of Doctors Commons. His | 
son, the Rev. Henry Stevens, of Bradfield, | 
Berks, was lord of the manor, 1797, but he 
sold the estate about the year 1810 to Mr. 
Coventry. 


A parcel of deeds amongst family papers 


has an endorsement as follows: 

Greenlands, 1707-1719, showing how Bulstrode | 
Whitelocke sold to P. Alston, from whose re- 
presentatives Green bought in August, 1677, 


and how when belonging to Green’s widow and 


two daughters, Mary and Elizabeth, it was 
mortgaged to Admiral Benbow and how ulti- | 
mately Robert Ayre (or Ayres or Eyre or. 
Eyres) bought it. 

Other deeds give further particulars of the | 
elder of Mr. John Green’s co-heiresses, Mary | 
and Elizabeth. In March, 1706, Mary is | 
described as Mary Abbott, widow, also in) 
Sept., 1707. In Feb., 1707 (i.e. 1708 N.S.) | 
she is described as wife of T. Coventry. As 
= above Mary inherited Yewden or Mill 
End. 

Elizabeth’s portion, Greenlands, eventually | 
came through the Ayre co-heiresses, Eliza- | 
beth and Ann, to a Mr. Coventry in 1810— 
alater representative, no doubt, of the above 
T. Coventry. A tombstone in Bradfield . 
Churchyard gives as arms of the Ayre family, 


‘On a chevron 3 cinque-foils (or trefoils ?) 


There is some confusion in the above 
version of the descent of Greenlands from 
Henry Stevens, proctor. His son, Rev. 
Thos. Stevens inherited the property and - 
‘died 1800. It was his son, Rev. Henry 
Stevens, of Bradfield, proctor’s grandson, 
who would have sold the Greenlands property 
1810. He died 1843. 

JOANE STEVENS. 


LEXANDER HUME. — The Rev. John 
Karle (1824-1903) in ‘ The Philology of 

the English Tongue’? (2nd edn., 1873), at 
pp. 148, 151, 159, quotes from ‘Of the 
‘Orthographie of the Britan Tongue’ (Early 
English Text Society, 1865), by Alexander | 
Hume, who was ‘ Scolemaester of Bath’ in- 
1592, and dedicated his book to King James. | 
This is probably the same man as the author | 
of ‘Elementa Grammatica,’ published 
Edinburgh in small 8vo. in 1612, and of 
‘Grammatica nova in Usum Juventutis 
Scotiae,’ published at the same time and_ 
place in 8vo. according to Lowndes; but is 
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to be distinguished from the Scottish poet 
of this name, who died in 1609, and of whom 
there is an account in the ‘D.N.B.’ What 
is know of the grammarian ? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


AMOUS ETONIANS, 1820-25. — Could 
any reader supply me with the names of 
any famous men who were educated at Eton 
during the years 1820-1825? 


OHN WALP.—I should be much obliged 
if any reader of this paper can give me 
any information as to the family of John 
Walp, of St. Gluvias or Mabe in Cornwall. 
He lived in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, went to India, where he was for 
many years, made a fortune and returned to 
England, lived a retired life in London and 
died a bachelor. As a clue, he had two 
one was called 
Anne and the other supposed to be Mary. 
W. M. 
EADY RECKONERS. — When and by 
whom were ‘‘ Ready Reckoners’’ first 
compiled? I possess one bearing the date 
of 1827. Were they in use many years 
before that date ? 
G. H. W. 


ILLIAMSON OF LIVERPOOL. — Is 
this family extinct ? 
EK. E. Cope. 
Finchampstead, Berks. 
‘¢TTJE THAT FIGHTS AND RUNS 


AWAY.’’—A little volume, first pub- 
lished in 1852, entitled ‘The Book of 
Familiar Quotations, being a collection of 
Popular Extracts and Aphorisms from the 
Works of the Best Authors,’ contains copious 
notes on the origin of the proverb : 

He that fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day. 

It is there stated that, though the actual 
lines do not occur in Butler’s ‘ Hudibras,’ as 
some seem to have believed, the sentiment 
itself, expressed in slightly different terms, 
is to be found in Part iii. Canto 3 of that 
poem, thus: 

For those that fly may fight again, 
Which he can never do that’s slain. 

A parallel sentiment, moreover, was traced 
to the Latin Apophthegms of Erasmus, trans- 
lated in 1542 by Nicholas Udall, which reads 
thus : 

That same man that renneth awaie 
May again fight on other daie. 

The anonymous compiler of this ‘ Book of 
Familiar Quotations’ (described the 
author of a companion volume, ‘ Choice 
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Thoughts from Shakespere’) goes on to. 
attribute the saying ‘‘ He that fights and 
runs away, ete.,’’ to a collection of miscel- 
laneous poems called Musarum Delicie,’ 
published. in 1656 by Sir John Mennis, in| 
conjunction with one Dr. James Smith; a 
later edition of which was brought out in 
1817. H. G. Bohn was quoted as having | 
stated definitely in his edition of ‘ Hudibras’ 
that the lines were to be found in the 
‘“Musarum Delicie ;’ but other persons had 
failed to trace them there. A contributor 
to ‘N. & \.,’ however, was quoted as having 
averred that he had seen the lines in a copy 
of the ‘Musarum Delicive’ in Sion College 
Library. 

My object in writing is to ask whether 
the question has ever been decided. Possibly, 
since 1852, ‘N. & QQ.’ may have thrown 
further light on the authorship of the well- 
known saying. Lae. | 

[See 3S. iv. 61, 134; vii. 444; viii. 56 — 4S. | 
ix. 33.] 


GTAURARI US.”” — Can any corres- | 


pondent explain the meaning of this 
term, which is applied to an Ivo Stocker, | 
inentioned in Court Rolls of Wakefield, 
1274? Cc. S. 


LIZABETH PARKER: PHILLIPI. 
1 shall appreciate the date and place of | 
birth of Elizabeth Parker. The baptism of. 
William Parker, son of Hugh Parker, took | 
place in St. Mary’s Church, 1605—Jan. 7. | 
He was one of the First Purchasers of 
Taunton, Mass., 1639. John Parker, also 
a First Purchaser of Taunton, Mass., was 
said to be brother of William Parker. It. 
has been stated that Elizabeth Parker was_ 
sister of William and John Parker. 
Elizabeth Parker married William 
Phillipi, a First Purchaser of Taunton. 
Can any one give date and place of birth 
of William Phillipi? He was in Taunton, 


Mass., 1639. Was he of the line of 
Phillipi of Taunton, England? I would. 
like place and date of birth of Wil-| 


liam Phillipi as well as of Elizabeth Parker. 
William and John Parker sometimes 
signed themselves Otway. 
D. B, Tettow. 
Taunton, Mass., U.S.A. 
ICHARD COSWAY’S MINIATURES.— | 
In the Jeffreys Whitehead Collection of | 
Miniatures was one of Sir Henry Clinton, | 
exhibited in 1898. Could any reader say | 
where this miniature is or give a description | 
of the dress of this portrait ? oss 
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IR JOHN STUART, THE HERO op 
MAIDA.—When in 1759 was he born, 
and where in Georgia was his birthplace? 
The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ lv. 98, says that he 
was the son of Colonel John Stuart, but says. 
nothing about his mother. | Further partic- 

ulars of his parentage are desired. 

G. F. R. B, 


AVID STOKES, Canon of Windsor, and 

author of ‘The Explication of the Twelve. 
I should be glad 
to learn the date and place of his birth, and 
some particulars of his parentage. The 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’liv. 399, does not give 
any information on these points. 


G. F. R. B. 


(FHARTERS OF CORNISH FERRIES.— 

What is the location of the charters, if 

any exist, of the ferries from White-House 

Quay to Polruan, and from Railway Hotel 
to Bodinnick? Have they been printed? 
ARDAGH. 


Less, SURNAME, — Wanted (a) 
origin of name and country; (b) earliest 
instances in England ; (c) place where mostly 
found; (d) any other information concern- 
ing the name, with present instances. 
Norman Lone Browy. 
2, King’s Avenue, Muswell Hill, N.10. 
RTICLE ON SENSATIONS OF THE 
FACE. — Between the years 1904 and 


1914—and I believe during the second half 
of that period—there was published in some 


English (or American) review an article by 


a Hindu writer dealing with nervous sensa- 
tions or twitchings of the face. The author, 
after giving a classified description of these, 


-drew certain conclusions and made applica- 


tion of them to purposes of divination. I 
am anxious to know the title of this article 
and the date and place of its publication. 
Could any reader inform me? . 
J. B. 


UTHOR WANTED. — Who wrote the old 
prayer: 
Lord for Thy tender mercies sake, 
lay not our sins to our charge, 
but forgive what is past, ’ 
and give us grace to amend our sinful lives, 
to decline from sin, 
and incline to virtue, 
that we may walk with a perfect heart 
before Thee now and evermore. 
It is not a collect. I have hunted up several 
ooks of anthems (Farrant wrote an anthem oD 
this prayer), with no success. 
Tomas J. Bearb. 
51, Kensington Park Road, 
Brislington, Bristol. 
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Replies. 


GEORGE STUNE, ARCHBISHOP OF 
ARMAGH. 

(cxlviii. 10). 

ROM ‘The Grasshopper in Lombard 
Street, by the late J. Biddulph | 


Martin (1902), I cull part of what tol- 
lows. he Register of St. Mary Wool- 
noth records that George Stone was born 
7Jan., 1707/8, no doubt in the house named 
from its sign, the Grasshopper, where his 
father, Andrew Stone, lived, and, with 
Thomas Martin, carried on a bank, but their 
business was hardly then known by that 
name, they were goldsmiths (who kept run- 
ning cashes). It 1s represented, on the same 
site, by the Liverpool and Martin’s Bank, 
No. 68, Lombard Street, and there is now a 
hanging sign of the Grasshopper outside the 
wuilding. The Archbishop’s mother, Anne, 
who died in 1725, was a daughter of | 
Mrs. Mary Holbrooke and _ niece of. 
Richard Smith or Symthe, who  had_ 
taten Andrew Stone into partnership, 
whose portrait is at the bank. Her. 
father’s family may have belonged to the 
parish of St. Mary Woolnoth, for Hold- 
trooks were there in the late seventeenth and 
eatly eighteenth centuries, and this name 
was perhaps a variant of Holbrooke. _ It 
has been suggested that Holbrookes or Hol- 
trookes of Limpsfield and Titsey, mentioned | 
it Gresham wills, were of this family. I 
will add that Thomas Martin, who had been | 
aclerk under Richard Smith, joined the firm | 
soon after the death of his employer in 1699. | 
Archbishop Stone died in 1764 and is buried 
in Westminster Abbey, his brother Andrew, | 
Under-Secretary of State, was also buried 
there. They were my great-great-great- 
weles, and my maternal grandfather, Henry , 


daughter, of ‘‘ bookkeeper to Mr. Smith at 
the Grasshopper,’’ while in a query in the 
Quarterly Queries of the Society of Geneal- 
ogists for September, 1921, he was described 
as ‘‘ citizen and clockmaker.”’ 

J. B. WHITMore. 


QL» CROCKS (exlviii. 3, 23, 39). — In 

COMMANDER KuPERT-JONES’S interesting 
account of ships he mentions the Himalaya, 
built 1853, 4,080 tons, bought into the ser- 
vice 1854. If not the largest ship afloat, 
she certainly was the largest steamer. She 
came to Queenstown 1854, to ship horses tor 
the Crimea, at the same time that the Baltic 
fleet, three-deckers, &c., were lying there. 
My father, Robert John Lecky, who at his 
yard in Cork had built the first screw vessels 
ever built in Ireland, the Blarney, 155 tons, 
and the Rattler, 209 tons, both in 1846, was, 
of course, much interested in the Himalaya; 
he went on board and took me with him. IL 


remember being taken down to the screw 


shaft tunnel, and also seeing the horses, 
presumably those which suffered at Balaclava, 
being slung on board, 
Joun Lecky. 
ALL OF LONDON COMPANY RE- 
BUILT (exlviii. 28).—The Hall of the 
Ironmongers’ Company, dating from 1748, 
which stood on the north side of Fenchurch 
Street, near the east end, was so badly 
damaged by a bomb during the late War 
that the Ironmongers gave up the idea of 
repairing it. The building has since been 
taken down, the site is put to other uses, 
and I believe that this important Company 
is still without a Hall. 
Puitie NorMAN 


Ironmongers’ Hall is the one to which the 
query refers. The Hall of the Ironmongers’ 
Company was destroyed in the German air 
raid of July 7, 1917. This was one of the 


daylight raids which the Germans were able 


to make before the air defence of London 


‘tone, lived in the Bank — —.” | morning, July 7, 1917, a squadron of large 


_German bombing aeroplanes appeared over 
George Stone, his father’s third son, was London at about half-past ten o’clock and 
torn Jan. 7 and christened Feb. 11, 1707/8, dropped large numbers of bombs. I well 
at St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard St. His remember seeing the machines like a flight 
brother Andrew, his father’s second son, of birds; at their great height, estimated 
bom Feb. 4, was christened at the same _ at 13,000 feet, they appeared mere specks. 
church in the month of his birth, but the | Thanks to the energy of our defenders their 
late is blank in the register. _ course was interrupted, and many of the 
Is it certain that his father was a banker? bombs were dropped more or less at random. 
In the parish register he is uniformly | This, no doubt, accounts for the fact that 
described as ‘‘ Goldsmith,” with the addition, | so few important buildings were struck. The 
at the christening of an elder child, a’ Central Telegraph Office, St. Martin’s-le- 
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Grand, and Cannon Street Station were 
damaged on’ this occasion, and 46 people 
were killed. The newspapers were not 
allowed to publish details of the buildings 
struck at the time, and it was not till some | 
time after the end of the war that the facts 
were allowed to be made known. For a 
short account of this particular raid and the 
air raids generally, reference may be made_ 
to an article which I contributed to The 
— Review of October, 1921, pp. 270- 
1 


The new hall of the Ironmongers’ Com- 
pany has been built in Aldersgate Street, 
K.C., on the site where Shaftesbury House 
formerly stood, the residence of the first Earl 
of Shaftesbury. The foundation stone was 
laid on June 15th, 1923. (See The Times, 
1923, June 7, p. 11; 9, p. 14, photograph 
of grand staircase; 15, p. 15; and 16, 
p. 14). | 

Frepx. A. Epwarps. | 


HEBER (exlviii. 20; s.v. ‘ Memorabilia’). 
—This word has been in common use in 
Scotland in the sense of ‘‘ one who lets out 
on hire,”’ especially in the compounds, ‘‘ cab- 
hirer,’ ‘‘ coach-hirer,’’ ‘‘ horse-hirer;’’ the 
modern ‘‘ motor-hirer’’ follows the example 
set by these. The use is recorded by John- 
son, no doubt from information supplied by | 
one or other of his Scottish assistants: ‘‘ In 
Scotland it denotes one who keeps small 


horses to let.’’ 
W. A. CRatcre. 


HE APPARITION OF OLD BOOTY | 
(exlviii. 5, 49). — Your correspondent | 
may be interested to know a somewhat | 
similar episode is related by an anonymous | 
traveller of 1649, whose journal is in my 
possession. He says: 
1t [Stromboli] burnes continnally like a 
beacon and ex ingly strangely when we saw 
it. Its esteemed .by some ye Jawes of Hell. | 
Mr. Gresham casting ancor neere it heard a) 
voyce saying dispatch for ye rich Antonio is, 
a coming, who, going afterwards to Palermo 
they understood that one Antonio a rich man | 
(who at one time had a Kingdome mortgaged | 
in him by ye king of Spaine) dyed about that 
ime. 


Matcotm LeEtTTs. 


RUMS OF HUMAN SKIN: ZISKA 
(13 S. i. 430; cxlvi. 139, 312;  cxlvii. 
468 ; exlviii. 32).--Other allusions to Ziska’s 
drum in English literature were desired. It 
would ‘be superfluous to quote from pro- 
fessional theologians. But the following 
passages occur in works of a less confined | 
character : 


‘iniles from 


. a Village called Chassel, some nine 
Prage, where the famous Cap. 
taine of the Bohemians, called Ziska, lic 
buried, who did lead the Hussites valiantly, 
and being orig! to die, wished them to make 
a Drumme of his skinne, ominating that the 
sound thereof would bee so terrible to the 
enemies, as they would runne away, (such 
confidence had he in Armes, as being dead 
he thought to terrifie his enemies).—Fynes 
Moryson’s ‘ Itinerary,’ Part I. book i, chap 2, 

And as that great captaine Zisca would 
haue a drumme made of his skinne, when he 
was dead, because he thought the very noise 
of it would put his enemies to 6 doubt 
not, but that these following lines, when 
they shall be recited, or hereafter read, will 
drive away Melancholy (though I be gone) 
as much as Zisca’s drumme could _ terrify 
his foes. — Robert Burton, ° Anatomy of 
Melancholy’ (page 17 of ‘ Democritus to the 
Reader’), 1632. 

This does not appear in the three earlier 


| editions. 


Ziska’s vehemence (he was assuredly no 
prophet of the kid-glove variety) naturally 
attracted Carlyle. In Book ii. chap. 14 of 
‘Friedrich II’ he is styled ‘‘a kind of 
human rhinoceros driven mad.’’ and_ the 
story of the drum is mentioned several times, 

When describing Friedrich Wilhelm’s 
visit to Prague in 1732, he writes of the 
lions there: 

Zisca’s drum, for instance, in the Arsenal 
here? Would your Majesty wish to see 
Zisca’s own skin, which he bequeathed to be 
a drum when he was done with it? “ Nar. 
renpossen! ”—for indeed the thing is 
fabulous, though in character with Zisca— 
Book II, chap. xiv. 

Glatz Fortress . .. in the i 
dusty fabulous condition, lies a certain 
Drum, which readers may have heard 
ot. Drum is not a fable, but an antique 
reality fallen flaccid; made, by express 


Arsenal, in 


' bequest, as is mythically said, from the skin 


of Zisca, above 300 years ago: altogether 
mythic that latter clause.—Book XIII, chap. 
Vili. 

Czaslau hangs upon the English mind 
(were not the ignorance so total) by another 
tie; it is the resting-place of Zisca, whose 
drum, or the fable of whose drum, we saw 
in the citadel of Glatz. Zisca was buried in 
his skin, at Czaslau finally: in the Church 
of St. Peter and St. Paul there; with due ep 
taph; and his big mace or battle-club, mostly 
iron, hung honourable on the wall close by— 
Book XIII, chap. xiii. 

Epwarp BENSsLY. 


POMMIES (exlviii. 20;  s.v. Memora- 
bilia’).—Mr. D. H. Laurence writes in 
his Australian novel, ‘ Kangaroo’ (London, 


1923, pp. 161-162) : 


just a Pommy, 
emphasis, 
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and wanting to feel God-Almighty in the) 
face of unborn events. A Pommy is a new-| 
comer in Australia, from the Old Country... 
Pommy is supposed to be short for pome-_ 
anate. Pomegranate, pronounced invar-_ 
iably pommygranate, is a near enough rhyme 
fo immigrant, in a naturally rhyming 
country. Furthermore, immigrants’ are. 
known in their first months, before their | 
blod “thins down,” by their round and, 
ruddy cheeks. So we are told. Hence again, 
pomegranate, and hence Pommy. Tet etymo- | 
logists _ be appeased: it is the authorised 
derivation. 
THEODORE BESTERMAN. 
BERDEWELL AND DENNY 
FAMILIES (12 S. x. 369; xi. 9,' 
987). — A note by an Elizabethan Herald, | 
Lansdowne MS., Brit. Mus., 260, f. 183, | 
records that in (West) Harling Church, | 
Norfolk, there were in the windows, as well | 
ss Berdewell and Furneux coats, ‘‘ two | 
sutcheons of Denney,’’ Gules semé of crosses | 
cosslet a saltire argent. This would appear 
to afford evidence that the Windsor coat was | 
ued by the Dennys circa 1400. 
A Husting deed in the Record Office (B. | 
4368) by Geoffrey Denny and Cecily, his | 
wife, August, 1363, is sealed with the coat 
Qn a chevron three mullets. This might 
adifferenced version of the arms of le Den-— 
ueys of Tannington. 
(Rev.) H. L. L. Denny. 


EARING OF HATS IN CLUBS (cxlvii. | 
"228, 268, 289, 396).—Sir Walter Scott 


Says | 
Every advocate who entered at the Scottish | 
har made a Latin address to the Court .. .| 


He also wore his hat for a minute, in order | 
to vindicate his right of being covered before | 
the court, which is said to have originated 
fom the celebrated lawyer, Sir Thomas 
Hope, having two sons on the bench while he 
himself remained at the bar. Of late this 
ceremony has been dispensed with.—(Note to 
letter I., ‘ Redgauntlet.’) 
M. E. A. P. 


“OBB”: ‘FLYWING”’ (cxlvii. 356, 

398).—Cobb, or as my bookbinder, fol- 
lowing the entry in the original query, calls 
it, Cobbs, is included in the ‘ Authors’ and 
Printers’ Dictionary,’ published by the 
Oxford Press. 

Flywing or Fly’s wing is not confined to 
the lettering-piece on the back of books, but 
is the name of a very thin leather formed by 
splitting sheepskin, for whatever purpose 
intended; according to my informant, in 
addition to its use in bookbinding for letter- | 
Ing-pieces and patching, it is used for cover- 
ing pipe-cases and lining jewel-cases. 

J. B. Wuirmore. 
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THE NETTERVILLES AND OLIVER 

CROMWELL (cxlviii. 27). — Your 
correspondent will find further details of the 
three father Nettervilles in Foley’s ‘ Records 
of English Province, $.J.,’ vol. vii. pp. 540- 
According to that work Christopher 
Netterville died on Aug. 25, 1651; Nicholas 
Netterville in November or December, 1697, 
and Robert Nettbrville on June 19, 1647. 
The very brief account given of the last agrees 


with the account given of his death by your 
correspondent, 


J. B. WHITMORE. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE CAMOYS 

FAMILY (cxlviii. 25).—The Barony or 
Lordship Marcher of Kemeys in Pembroke- 
shire is in ancient documents written 
Kemoys, Kemois, Kemeis and Kemes. In 
his ‘ Description of Pembrokeshire ’ (Pt. ii.) 
George Owen wrote ‘‘ Also | finde in diverse 
ancient wrytinges in the tyme of Edward 
drd that the same ys wrytten Camoys and so 
in many other writings’’ (p. 434). The 
lords of this Barony were the Martins, Aud- 
leys, and Owens. There is a very lengthy 
footnote in Owen’s ‘ Pembrokeshire’ (p. 436) 
on the origin and various spellings of the 
name, and allusion to Cemais or Cemaes in 
Anglesey, Kemmes, Montgomery and Kemeys. 
in Monmouth. It states that Burke’s 
‘Gentry,’ of 1882, says that the family of 
Kemeys and that of Camoys were of the 
same origin—‘‘ but we can find no evidence 
of this.’”” The Monmouthshire Kemeys are 
traceable to one Stephen De Kemeys, 1234-41, 
and although the family claim a Norman 
origin their arms resemble those of Adam of 
Gwent, ‘‘Whereas the family of Camoys is. 
traceable back to one Sir Ralph de Camoys 
who died 1258, was Sheriff of Surrey 1242-4, 
and held lands in Surrey, Hunts, Essex, 
Cambridge and Hants.’’ He seems to have 
been the same person as Ralph de Kemeys, 
who held land in Ditton Cambridge, 1209, 
which must be Wood Ditton near New- 
market, one manor of which is called Ditton- 
Valence, and the other Ditton-Camois (Ly- 
sons, ‘Magna _ Britannia’). The _ last 
belonged to the Camois family temp. Henry 
III, and is still commemorated in the name 
of Camois Hall in that parish. This must 
be the ‘‘ Manor of Camoys”’ in Cam- 
bridgeshire, said to be the origin of the 
title. The writer concludes, ‘‘ We have 
found nothing to connect the Camoys family 
with §S. Wales or Monmouthshire, or the 
Kemeys family (except the later offshoots 
from the parent stock) with any other dis- 
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trict. Nor is there any similarity between 
the arms of the two families.”’ 

There was a Lord Camoys in command of 
the Sussex men at the battle of Agincourt, 
1415, G. H. W. 


Is it any help to Cross-Crosster in his 
interesting investigations to remind him 
that, among the many manors possessed by 
the Marquis of Abergavenny is one called 
Camoys Court, near Ditchling, Sussex ? 

As Abergavenny is of Welsh origin it may 
have some bearing on his argument, especi- 
ally as the founder of the House was Gilbert 
de Nevill, a Norman, one of the companions 
in arms of William the Conqueror. 

Butt. 

House of Commons. 

DENTIFICATION OF ARMS DESIRED 

(cxlviii. 28). — The first coat mentioned 
by Mr. Baron is an unusual one, for the 
-eagle is rarely borne volant in Great Britain. 
The only English family bearing arms 
similar to these which I have been able to 
trace is that of Bees, whose arms are, Gules, 
an eagle volant recursant in bend, or. But 
is Mr. Baron certain that the arms are not 
Gules, an eagle displayed or? This coat 
has been borne by several families, including 
Godard, Goddard, or Gothard; Lymesey or 
Lyndsey; Priaulx; Rocheford, and Strong. 

Of the quartered coat the first and fourth 
quarters have been borne by D’Abernoun or 
D’Abernon; Ladbroke, Lathbroke, or Led- 
brooke; Latham; and Prowst. The second 
and third quarters, Or, a crescent sable, are 
the arms of Mohun. 

T. W. Hate. 


RICONIUM: ARICONIUM: ARCHEN- 
FIELD (exlvii. 408, 477;  cxlviii. 29). 
—The pains, and let me add, the courage, 
displayed by Mr. AtrrepD WatTKINS ii 
confidently suggesting errors to the D.S. 
Scribe and to Camden, in order to con- 
venience his unfortunate guess at the origin 
of Archenfield, may have perhaps appeared 
commendable. But, in fact, his Urchin (i.e., 
hedgehog) does not help matters at all, nor 
will even the old family of Abrahall and 
their coat of arms, with urchins in it. If, 
instead of hunting the Registers of the 
Bishops of Hereford he had given but one 
more look into the English Dictionaries 
evidently at his command, he would have 
been saved all this expenditure; and, to 
what a different conclusion he would have 
come as to the age of the first or 
Celtic (?) portion of this interesting and 
enigmatical place-name! He would, at 
once have detected for the first time that 


Urchin is not, as he declares it to be, 0.2, 
for the hedge-hog (igil), but only a Norman 
French introduction of circa XIII cent 
when it came to us as Iregon, eri¢gon (from 
L. ericius); and it is to-day represented by 
Fr. hérisson. Hence it can have had nothi 
whatever to do with Jercingafeld of AS, 
Chron. 915; with D.S. Arcenefeld, nor with 
A.D. 1101 lerchenfeld, nor with the probably 
far earlier Hereging (of the MS. Liber Abj, 
Feversham) and LHrcing; nor, of course, 
finally, with Ariconium; with which last 
Prof. Napier, Dr. H. Bradley, and the late 
Mr. W. H,. Stevenson, all three, connected 
Archenfield phonetically. Consequently Mz, 
Wartkins’s assumption that the unoffending 
‘‘ people of the Welsh Colony in Irchenfield 
were given the nick-name’’ of brats (ie, 
urchins), and his rebuke of Camden, the 
antiquary, are equally uncalled for and 
beside the mark. 

What is, of course, true (and it should 
be made clear to your readers), is that the 
site of Ariconium (Weston-u-Penyard), east 
of the Wye, is not within the twelfth century 
Deanery of Archenfield (constituted c¢. 1100), 
once a cantred of the Principality of Mor- 
ganwy, and, for long after that date, an 
intensely Celtic district (as its place-names 
fully declare). The latter region extends, 
say, from Ganarew, N.W. to Kenderchureh, 
and N. so as to include Ballingham and 
Baysham. But the main contention (owing, 
both to the close phonetic relation of the 
name Archenfield with Ariconiwm, and to 
the fact that the district bears the same 
metalliferous character, abounding still with 
‘smithys’) is that Archenfield, this district 
name with its many queer variants (always 
a suspiciously interesting feature), means 
and originally (long before there was formed 
a Deanery so-called) denoted the ‘‘ clearing” 
or ‘‘feld’’? about Ariconium: the ore-pro- 
ducing pre-Roman centre. 

That the same name Archenfield, ot 
Urchingfield, became attached and _adheres 
still, to a mere vill far away to the west, 
nr. Hay, is at present difficult to explain: 
but so are Leptis minor and Leptis majot 
far apart: for we have not yet the key to 
the apparent mystery. Of one thing, how- 
ever, we may be quite certain, and it is that 
such delicate matters as the origins of racial 
place-names are not to be furthered by 
inorganic guessing or by attributing the 
employment of Norman-French words to the 
Mercians and West-Saxons fighting beyond 
the Wye in the tenth century! 

St. Cratr BApDpELEY. 
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Surely Mr. ALFRED WaATKINS’s evidence 
of Anglo-Saxon identification with the 
urchin of their tongue does not overthrow 
the reasonableness of a Celtic or pre-Celtic 
root being the real beginning. The Anglo- 
Saxons caught up the old name and gave it 
a popular derivation of their own, as has so 


often been done in other and later instances. 


The Normans, to whom this popular deriva- 
tio was nothing, naturally spelt as, they 
best could, the actual pronunciation—with 
Areen. But I agree that to drag in Viro- 
conium is likely to confuse the issue, 
ANCELOT: DERIVATION (exlvii. 407; 
exlviii. 14, 32), — Mr. Atrrep ANs- 
coMBE’S suggestions are so attractive that I 
should like to ask him whether Langport in 
Somerset may be held to come from the same 


head-word and, if so, whether the place 
betrays some association with King Arthur’s | 


Knight, which would help us further in 
localizing the legends of the Arthurian Cycle. 


The fashion to attribute derivations to 
Saxon or Germanic is not always sound. 
Remembering the traditional connection 
between King Arthur and Caerleon may I 
suggest that Llanc, in Welsh, is a young 
man or a bachelor; JLloddi is praise. The 
ein the middle may be a corruption of y, 
“the Youth the Praised.’”’ This would 
suggest a Celtic origin which Mr. ANSCOMBE 
gives as Norman French. 
E. E. Cope. 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SATIRE 

(cxlviii. 28).—‘‘ Advice to the Officers 
of the British Army’’ was written by Francis 
Grose, and was first published in 1782. The 
sixth edition in 1783 was enlarged ‘‘ With 
the addition of some hints to the drummer 
and the private soldier.’’ A facsimile re- 
print of the 6th edition was issued in 1867 


a No. 1 of the Agathynian Club Publica- | 


tins, New York. See also the British 
Museum Catalogue, ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’ (art. ‘Grose’), and  Cushing’s 
Anonyms.’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


AST HOUSE ON LONDON BRIDGE 
(cxlviii. 28).—AlIl authorities agree that 
steps were taken in 1757-8 to pull down the 
houses on the Bridge in order to enlarge the 
passage-way, and that this was accomplished 
by 1761. “ Wheatley’s ‘London Past and 
Present’ adds the following note however: 
“The Chapel of St. Thomas was in the last 
years of its existence the shop and ware- 


house of Aldermen Gill and Wright, 

Stationers (or wholesale paper merchants) 
_who, in 1798, had been in partnership there 

for nfty years.’”” ‘This explains the para- 
-graph trom Morning Advertiser quoted 
by ‘Limbs. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

An examination of the last Rent Book of 
the Bridgehouse Estate which deals with the 
receipts from the houses on Old London 
| Bridge does not reveal the record of any pay- 
ment from Gill and Wright’s paper ware- 
‘house. Indeed the assumption made by M. 

C. B. that it was occupied by them in 1798 

is certainly not correct. 

Most of these houses were demolished in 
/1761, although a few tenements continued to 
‘be held later than this and receipts were 
still coming in from them in 1765—mostly 
arrears of rents. 

The allusion to The Morning Advertiser 
of April 26, 1798, quoted by your corres- 
| pondent is given also in Thompson’s ‘ Chron- 
icles of London Bridge’—where mention is 
made of Alderman Gill and Wright’s shop, 
which formerly stood on the centre of the 
bridge, and their warehouse under it in the 
Lower Chapel of St. Thomas. 

I have a billhead in my collection of this 
firm dated Aug. 2, 1763, in which their 
address is given as Abchurch Lane, and the 
engraved heading reads ‘‘ Bought of Wright 
& Gill, Stationers from the Bridge.”’ 

It would be interesting to learn whether 
any list of the shopkeepers on London Bridge 
has ever been compiled which gives their 
trades and signs. The only records I have 
been able to find are those given by Thomp- 
son in his ‘ Chronicles’ and by Mr. Syer 
Cuming in an article which appeared in the 
Journal of the British Archeological Assoct- 
ation, June, 1887. Both of these are 
obviously incomplete. 

I should very much welcome any partic- 
ulars of Tradesmen’s Cards emanating from 
London Bridge. 

AmBROSE HEAL. 


SEVEN STARS 
(cxlvii. 408, 450; cxlviii. 14, 51). — 
The origin of the ‘‘ Seven Stars”’ as a fairly 
common sign for public-houses, as also of 
the legendary Seven Knights of Christendom, 
Seven Sleepers, Seven Sages, Seven Senses 
and Seven Heavens, is to be found in the 
seven principal stars of the constellation 
Ursa Major, otherwise known as the Plough 
and as Charles’s Wain, 
This is one of the most prominent con- 


AVERN SIGNS: 


stellations in the northern skies. The 
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earliest imaginations of humanity would 
play around this conspicuous group of stars 
which had, and has, especial importance as 
a pointer to the north polar star, that fixed 
centre round which all the stars of the 
northern hemisphere appear to march. The 
north polar star was an early object of wor- 
ship, and, to the writer’s knowledge, rem- 
nants of the ritualistic ceremonies have been 
regularly practised in England within the 
last ten or fifteen years. 
ArtTHuR Bowes. 

Newton-le-Willows. 

ILOUCESTERSHIRE EPITAPHS (cxlvii. 

458; cxlviii. 32).— With reference to 
the inscription quoted by Mrs. Raptice, of 
the date of 1849, from Berkeley, which she 
remarks has merits, and which runs as fol- 
lows: 

Look not mournfully into the past, it comes 
not back again. Wisely improve the present, 
it is thine. Go forth to meet the shadowy 
future without fear and with a manly heart. 

it is to noted that these lines 
occur on the title page of the poet 
Longfellow’s ‘Hyperion,’ which, accord- 
ing to Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ was 
first published in 1839. This, therefore, 
is probably their immediate source. In 
chapter viii. of the fourth of the books into 
which ‘Hyperion’ is divided, Longfellow 
represents Paul Fleming, the principal 
character in his story, as reading these words 
on a marble tablet in a village chapel in the 
Tyrol. It would be interesting to know 
whether they represent Longfellow’s trans- 
lation of an inscription which he actually 
came across in his travels, or whether these 
lines are his own invention, and if not, from 
what source he borrowed them. 

The blacksmith’s epitaph referred to at 
the above references is not uncommon. It 
occurs in the churchyard of Carisbrooke, Isle 
of Wight, on the tombstone of Charles 
Dixon, a smith and farrier, as follows: 

My sledge and hammer lie reclin’d, 

My bellows too have lost their wind. 

My fire’s extinct, my forge decay’d, 

My vice all in the dust is laid; 

My coal is spent, my iron gone, 

My last nail’s driven, my work is done. 

Another example is to be found on the 
tombstone of a blacksmith at Felpham 


Church, Sussex. 
Wo. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 


ARREN ALIAS WALLER FAMILY 
(cxlviii. 28). — Among the wills at 
Somerset House is that of Bassingbourne 
Wharloe of Drogheda, dated 7 July, 1669, 


Sretr-WEEks. 


and proved 1671. The Christian name would 
indicate some connection with this family, 
He mentions his wife Jane and his brother 
Joseph Wharloe. Probate was granted in 
London. G. H. W. 


VERITON HALL, CUMBERLAND (exlvii, 
466; cxlviii. 33).—For the confirmation 
of the identification with Ir(e)ton, may be 
cited the alternative spellings Iron and 
Yerne in Elizabethan times. 
P, M. 


‘ROMWELL ALIAS WILLIAMS (exlvii 
409, 449; cxlviii. 34).—I and my family 
are much interested in the paragraph on this 
subject in ‘N. & Q.’ Our crest is similar 
to the one described, A demi-lion rampant 
with a diamond in the fore-gamb. This was 
Oliver Cromwell’s crest, and we are descended 
from him. Some of his descendants reverted 
to their original family name, Williams. 
Our grandfather’s cousin used this crest, 
and we have seen a piece of plate of his 
bearing it (copy enclosed). Our family tree 
fell into the hands of his wife’s nephew and 
was destroyed in a fire with many of the 
heirlooms. We should be glad to find a copy 
of that tree. We have in our possession a 
Bible printed during the Commonwealth “ by 
John Field, one of His Highnefs’ Printers 
in 1658,” and it is the facsimile of one 
belonging to the Protector’s wife. 

We shall hope to hear something further 
on the subject. Frorence WItLIaMs. 

Clifton. 

ATIN QUOTATION (exlviii. 11).—(a) Illi 

meruere: sed quid tu ut adesses? Is 
not this a recollection or adaptation of 
Seneca’s words, when he writes of condemned 
criminals butchering one another in the 
arena to amuse a Roman public during the 
luncheon interval? es 

Sed latrocinium fecit aliquis, occidit 
hominem.’ Quid ergo? Quia occidit ille, 
meruit ut hoc pateretur: tu quid meruisti 
miser, ut hoc spectes.”—‘ Epistles,’ vii. 5. | 

There is something of the same thought in 
Tertullian’s ‘De Spectaculis,’ cap. 19, where 
Hon reference, again, is to gladiatorial com- 

ats: 

“Bonum est cum puniuntur nocentes. 
Quis hoc nisi tamen nocens negabit? Et 
tamen innocentes de supplicio alterius laetari 
non oportet.” 

(b) Colligo priscorum  sedes tumulosque 
Magorum. An exhaustive knowledge of post- 
classical Latin verse is not possible for any 
man, and it might be rash to deny that this 
line could be dragged forth from some 
obscure poem. But it certainly looks as though 
the motto about linking the dwelling-places 
and sepulchres of sages was concocted for the 


service of the railway mentioned. 
Epwarp 
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The Library. 


4 New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles —(Vol. X.).—Whisking — Wilful- 
ness. By C. T. Onions. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 5s. net.) 

N this new section of the Great Dictionary 
are contained 1,878 words, of which 582 are 

main words, and of these 134 obelized as no 

longer in use. Johnson within the same 
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_ staff” may suggest some of the abundant his- 


alphabetical range records 119 words. It is. 


“ee 


singular that while whisper” as a verb 
comes down from the tenth century, as a 
noun it has not been found before the end of 
the sixteenth—though ‘“ whispering ” goes 


torical associations. _ Under whitlow,” 
Skeat’s derivation ‘‘whick-flaw, dial. var. 
quick-jlaw” is rejected, and the possibility of 
an alien origin suggested upon consideration 
of the Dutch vijt, jfijt, “ whitlow.” Until 
the eighteenth century * whitflaw,” with 
variation in the vowels, was the form used. 
The articles on “ Whitsun” and ‘ Whitsun- 
day ” do not allow that the Norse forms 
indicate an independent Norse _ origin. 
“White Sunday ” is a name not solely appro. 
priated to Pentecost. The epithet refers to 
the wearing of white baptismal robes at that 
feast, and this was also a custom on Low 
Sunday. The name in Low German areas on 


‘the Continent is applied to the First Sunday 


right back. The explanation of the game of | 
whist is ingeniously done—though naturally | 


not without requiring reference to “ trump,” 
“trick” and ‘ honour.” The first quotation 


is from ‘ Hudibras.’ In 1742 Walpole writes: | 


“Whist has spread an universal opium over 
the whole nation.” Dr. Bridges—two quota- 
tions here give evidence of it—seems to be 
trying to revive the use of ‘‘ whist” as an 
adjective in its original sense—‘ Surprising 
the world whist.” And then he has ‘“ My 
jealous ears grew whist,” which is recorded 
as a nonce-use with the sense of “attentive.” 
Under “ whistle ” one may note the Scottish 
phrase of contempt for a church organ, “a 
kist of whistles” curiously anticipated by 
Hampole, ‘‘ Orgyns that is made as a toure 
of sere whistils.” ‘ Whistling arrow ” (a toy 
arrow formerly in use, with a hollow head 
which makes a whistling sound in flying) 
attests the closeness of the compilers’ search, 
but ‘‘ whistling kettle’ equally deserves 
recording,—a kettle that emits a loud whistle 
when it boils. The articles on ‘‘ white” and 
its compounds are perhaps the best in the 
section. That on “ white” substantive teems 
with curious, ancient matters. The definition 
of a word denoting colour is always an inter- 
esting point: that of “white” begins “ of the 
colour of snow or milk,” and proceeds to the 


scientific description. There is a pleasant 
tollection of comparisons:. a 1330, “ The 
kynge. A doughter as whight as whales 
bone”; ‘‘ Hawbrekis, that war quhit as 


or irregular methods at 
“ White monk.” “ White 
the Irish “White boys,” ‘ white 


in Lent as well—probably from the white (or 
unbleached) church-hangings in use on that 
day. ‘ Whole” and its derivatives, again, 
form a fine series of articles. We were sur- 
prised to find that the phrase “ by retail or 
wholesale’” can be carried back as far as 
1417. Under “ wholly ” we observe the Dic- 
tionary does not countenance the pronuncia- 
tion “‘hoolly ” which we have heard from no 
contemptible speakers. ‘ If Winter Comes’ 
furnishes a quotation: under “ Whoof, 
int.” The origin of “‘ wile ’—currently taken 
to be from O.F. guile with initial w, of 
which, however, no such variant is found—is 
referred, though not with absolute confidence, 
to the Scandinavian. “Wild goose chase ” 
has an obsolete meaning, going up to the 
seventeenth century, of ‘‘a kind of horse- 
race .. . in which the second or any suc- 
ceeding horse had to follow the course of the 
leader (at a definite interval), like a flight of 
wild geesé.” Its figurative sense corresponded 
with this for the same period—the words sug- 
gested a course after an erratic leader, whe- 
ther one’s own imagination or another per- 
son; but Johnson has the definition expressing 
the later use, ‘“‘a pursuit of something as 
unlikely to be caught as the wild goose.” 
“ Wild goose,” as our readers will remember, 
was also a nickname for the Irish Jacobites 
who went over to the Continent on the abdi- 
cation of James II. ‘* Wilderness” is to be 
derived from wilder, wil(d)d-éor + -nes and 
signifies the habitat of wild animals. 
“Wild ” is of interest for both its etymology 
and its sense development. Its primary 
meaning remains uncertain, and it is thought 
likely that the word goes back through 
O. Teut. to a pre-Teutonic form with initial 
ghw. ‘‘ Wigwam” is the most familiar of 
“their house.” ‘“‘ Cf.” says the Dictionary, 
“neek my house, keek thy house, week, his 
house.” An early seventeenth century quota- 
tion is the first for this. “ Wight ” as a sub- 


| stantive and “ wight” as an adjective are 


two separate words—the one wiht, a thing or 
being; the other vigt, neut. of vigr, skilled in 
arms. A “ wigging,” as a scolding is referred 
to “ wig,” peruke, with the note: “ ? orig. 
from a ‘ bigwig’”; but this is not very 
enlightening. The use goes back to the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. “All the 
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EL XPressions of purely visual significance or in 
ani its transferred uses, is a singularly living | 
e one. Its political meaning, like the political | 
wie meaning of “red,” still bears witness to, the | 
of symbols. “ White-Chapel ” is | 
any peeribed, merely as “ Name of a district of | 
this ndon, inhabited chiefly by persons of low 
sani tharacter,” with “a 1700” as its first date | 
ough slang use. “ Whitechapel fortune,” in| 
the echapel play seems a we 
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world and his wife is quoted first from 
Swift. “ Wide awake ”’ seems a_ nineteenth 
century invention for which the first _quota- 
tion is from Shelley’s ‘Julian.’ “ Width”. 
755 ‘a low word,” , 


was called by Johnson in 
“a literary 


being, as the Dictionary says, 
formation of the 17th century,” on the) 
analogy of. “breadth.’’ The article on 
‘wide’ is another conspicuously interesting | 
one. We a little doubt whether the distinc- | 
tion drawn between “ wide ’’ and “ broad” | 
quite holds. A curious word, which first. 
appears in Alfred ‘ Orosius,’ and has per-| 
sisted in Scotch is “‘ widdendream,” or “ wid- | 
drim,” a wild fit, disturbance of mind. | 
“* Wildebeest,”’ we note, is not yet admitted as_ 
fully naturalised, though its first appearance | 
dates from 1838 | 


The Cambridge Book of Prose 
Edited by George Samson. 
University Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“TN illustration of English Literature,” | 

says the title page, “from the begin-| 
nings to the cycles of romance ”—and, as the | 

Preface adds, designed to illustrate the first | 

volume of the Cambridge History of Engliah | 

Literature, the titles of whose chapters are 

given as names to the Sections in which the 

passages are grouped, while extracts from its 
pages are frequently given as headnotes. 


This is a kind of work which must always, 
we think, where prose is concerned, incur. 
greater or less failure. Here the extracts 
from the chroniclers, half of whom are repre- 
sented by a single excerpt, convey but in the 
feeblest degree the differences of temperament, 
capacity and point of view between them; nor 
do the scholars fare much better. The verse, 
however, and the didactic prose will come 
home to the reader with a_ really _ effective 
force, and whoever will pore over this book 
with something of the zeal and patience of 
the old collectors and discoverers of ballads, 
will find it gives him a large measure of the 
best that has come down to us—amply suffi- 
cient for good foundation of a working kuow- 
ledge of this old thought and poetry. Mr. 
Sampson is an excellent guide—not only by 
reason of scholarly competence, but also in 
his zest and his sympathetic understanding 
both of his material and the reader to whom 
it is offered. He has made of the anthology 
an entity, in which here and there one might 
wish this added or that dispensed with, but 
of which one can but say at the end what M. 
Falconet said of the well-criticised horse of 
Marcus Aurelius in the Capitol, ‘“‘ Cepend- 
ant, cette béte-li est vivante.’’ His introduc- 
tion contains, we were glad to note, a short 
tribute to Robert Cotton. The sugges- 

estion than some post-graduate labour should 

e expended on translation of our medieval 
Latin literature will find, we hope, accept- 


and Verse. | 
(Cambridge | 
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Getting a Laugh and other Essays. By 
Charles H. Grandgent. (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 
10s. net.) 

ROFESSOR GRANDGEN'T has a _ lively 
mind which disposes of much and various. 
information. Such a mind will be working, 
to the pleasure of its owner and those with 
whom he converses, even when it is not bent 
for a serious purpose upon some definite lin 
of enquiry, and what arises in it cannot bu 
have some value and some charm. But wé 
take leave to doubt whether ‘“ rambling 
meditations ”’ of this sort—presented without 
application of the file, and without excision 
of the common-places—can justify themselves 
in a book. There is, perhaps, enough sub- 
stance in these pages, and enough of novel 
and original cast to make two or three short 
essays—and those exhilarating enough—bnt 
the reader who works his way through the 
har 
bring away commensurate reward for his 
labour, even though he will have been inter- 
mittently well amused. Surely the phrasé 
about pouring out the baby with the bath is 
not French, but German (das Kind mit dem 

Bad ausschitten). And our America® 

friends evidently do not seize precisely what 

we mean by an “Trish bull.” It is not a 

piece of wit whose merit is its exact though 

unexpected aptness. 


CATALOGUES. 


ESSRS. W. & G. Forte have sent us their 
Catalogue of books on the Fine and 
Applied Arts. They have a set of ‘ The Anti- 
quary’s Books’ at half-a-guinea a volume; 
numerous Costume Books; the complete col- 
lection of Caldecott’s works (fol., large paper 
brought out in 1887 with the preface by Aus- 
ten Dobson (£1 10s.); Colin’s Catalogue rai- 
sonné of George Cruikshank’s work of which 
only 500 copies were printed (£3 3s.), anda 
copy of Hegemann and Peet’s ‘Civic Art; 
heing the American Vitruvius, a Treatise on 
the Architectural Aspects of City Planning ’ 
(£7 10s.). There is a good list of portfolios 
of drawings, and reproductions of paintings 
a books of curious 
interest we noted Sir C. J. Jackson’s ‘ Eng- 
lish Goldsmiths and their Marks,’ 1921—£9 5s. 
and a privately printed work on Memorial 
Rings from Charles IT to William TV (1908: 


£5 5s.) 


Notices TO CoRRESPONDENTS. 


Sr. Swirat.—Many thanks for account of 
“burning the clavie,” anticipated at ante 


37. 

Letters forwarded to Mr. HARGREAVES 
Mawopstey, Lrevt.-Coronet Mr. 
Apams, Mr. L. Ewen, G.F.R.B. an 
HAMBLETON.” 


Printed and Published by fhe Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 
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